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introduction 

On March l % 19111, the Hojisarch Branch of tjw Ministry of Education, 
Ontario, held lu Hacond colloquium on research proJacU In tho area of 
Fropch a* a tioconcl language in Ontario. The principal invostl gator* of 
four different research teams wore invited to pro&oftt reports at the 
colloquium. Dr. Morrill Swain and Or. Sharon tapkin of 0I5E' 5 Modern 
tanyuaye Centre 'pro&ontod findfno & ffi» their study 011 ingual , 
t(JMcatjnn in (hitario: A Ooqado n f Res earch - Or , M f chae 1 Cana I e of 
01 Mi's I ranco-Ontarlan Gonlr© discussed the* purpose* and theoretical 
framework duvulophient of this Ontario At* tiea anient Instrument Pool for 
fr&nch Second Language Project, in we 11. as the material in 

^Sffl 1 !^ J^.^J?, iVE - .^Pl r fi* 1 ^M.Q^ to Second tankage J each i ng and Jf ft sting* Or, 
I ranc&ti Morrison of the Ottawa Board of I ducat Ion Research Centre 
dhttu$\od French proficiency and gonoral progress among 4tu<lenU In. 
oar ly entry and lala-entry 1 miner » ion programs over a 4 period of years* 
Or Ronald I., frltos of the University of Ottawa gave a detailed 

t\< count of ro&oarch with children who have* learning (J UtdtH It 1e& in 

f 

Primary Ironrfv i miner?* ion program* mu\ the development of lo&U to 
predict hu<:t:<M»:* in lmmiir*ton programs 

Two gvQfit analysU/rmtclors were invited to 'cpmmoiit on the r«r 
Hoarch prenonUMi and the Usud* raised: Profe&fior Fnanqolso Howard of 
Mc Arthur College, Queen'* University , and Dr. Pierre Calvo of the 
University of Ottawa, The participants In the colloquium IncluUpd 
those in all phases and lovelr* of education across Ontario, 



Barbara Ktm\ 
Editor 



Bilingual Education In Ontario; A Doeado of Research 
Merrill S wain and Sharon LepWn 



5 rmich- limners Ion education has boon the subject of numerous research 
similes In Ontario since- 1969 v when Immersion programs were first 
Introduced In publicly supported schools In the province, With more 
then .28 000 students, or 2,5 per cent of the English-speaking student 
population (K-8), enrolled in immersion programs in Ontario at the 
elementary level (1979*80 figures);' it seems oloar that Immersion is 
here to stay; and indeed the enrolment trends suggest, that the demand 
for such programs will continue to increase, information from the 
immersion research studies has been In high demand by parents and 
educators faced with decisions about Immersion education for their 
children and their schools, 

fo provide an overview and synthesis of the research on 
Immeruion education in Ontario; the* Ontario Ministry of Education 
awarded a contract to the OISE Modern Language Centre. The immersion* 
program** studies by the Modern Language Centre team over the years 
i nc I tide throe major a 1 tenia t i ves : the ea r ly~ tota I - Trench- immersion 
programs of the Carloton, Ottawa, and Toronto/boards of education; the 
earlypartial-rrench-lmmierslon program of the t1g>n County BoarJPbf 
Education; and the lato-partial-FrenchHiwnerslon program of the Peel 
County Board of Education./ These three variations, depicted in 
figure i, are representative of Immersion programs found across Ontario 
and the other Canadian provinces in that they share the following 
characteristics: 

The programs, which are optional , serve a primarily English- 
speaking school population. 

In the Initial year(s) of the program, from one-half to an entire 
school day is devoted to Instruction In French French is thp . 
- medium of instruction, rather than a separate school subject. 
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All percentages are approximate and have been rounded to the nearest iper cent, Percentages Df instructional 
time are calculated on the WM of a tlMmti school day at Grades I to 6 and a 300-minute day at Grades ? to 13, 



Only one variant of the program Is Illustrated, .He shaded bars represent the core French background of the 
, students prior to their entering late ionersion at Grade! 
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F our major questions have been addressed in the annua! 



* ; Wftat happens to t he de velopment of stu dents* first- language 
IjEnfljJ^/.sXV-M^^ ^ hen ^ r ^ch usc?d as the major vehicle of 
communication and Instruction in the classroom, U is not 
surprising that concern about the norma) development of first- 
language ski lis would he expressed , especial ly with respect to 
those skills associated with school achievement, such as reading, 
-spelling, and other aspects of written expression, for this 
reason the English- language skills of i^sersion students, and 
especially of those in early- imzrs ion programs Who would other* 
wise mnt>$\}y be learning to read and write jn English, have been 
carefully monitored as the students progress through schooh 

? Oft im^rsion student sj I learn _ jffir_e rt French than students in a 

core f rench program? How ^#qes tb,%| r French compare with tha t of 



available In the core French program, a^~*c*rn as use of the second 
language as a vehicle of comma i cation* would lead to higher 
levels of* second- language proficiency. The development of the 
second- language skills' of the immersion students has accordingly 
fyeen carefully e/amined. In spite of the conviction that i we r- 
sion education would lead to higher levels "of proficiency in 
French thaft would traditional programs of French as a second 
language, there was a major question as* to how much French would 
be learned by immersion students as a result of their being 
expected to function in French in their daily classroom activities 
with ;j minimum of formal language ( instruction. 

i 

Are the immersion stu dents taug ht in French a b l e to keep up with 
the jr En g! ishr educated pee rs in subjec t content ? One of .the major 
concerns e/pressed by parents and educators about immersion 

programs was" that,' because subjects such as mathematics, and 



liiations of these programs: 




. science would be -taught in French, the students would not learn as 
auch as if they were taught in their first language, English. 
Although parents wanted their children to learn French, they did 
not want it at the expense of their children's academic achieve- 
ment. The concern was not limited to whether the students would 
leaty» as auch as their English-educated peers, but extended also 
to whether, having acquired the knowledge through French, they 
would be 'able to transfer that knowledge for use in English 
contexts. Thus, it was not enough to test the inversion students' 
achievement in, for example, mathematics and science, by using 
tests written in the language of instruction (French). Rather, 
the tests of subject achievement were usually given in English, 
even though the language of instruction for that subject was 
French, 

4. Does participation in the iiamersion program hinder general 
intellectual or cognitive growth ? There still remains a belief 
among the general public thit learning two languages leads to 
cognitive confusion, slowing down cognitive and intellectual" 
development. Indeed, many research findings up to the 1960s 
suggested that bilingual children obtained lower IQ scores than 
oni lingual children. This research has been subjected to serious 
criticism, and many of the conclusions have been repudiated by the 
results of recent, better, designed research (see Swain and Cummins 
1979, for a review). Because of this general concern, however, 
the general 1 intellectual growth of immersion students has been 
monitored, largely through the use of standardized IQ tests. 

Research Design 

For each of the immersion programs evaluated, several successive groups 
of immersion students entering the program were followed over an eight- 
to nine-year period. A corresponding set of comparison classes com- 
prising students of similar socio-economic background and IQ from the 
regular English program was also tested. -| 



The linguistic outcomes (for both English- and French- language skills.) 
can be sussmariied as follows: # 

1 In the area of Engl ish- language skills, ^^ersion students in all 

three programs exhibit temporary lags relative to the performance 

of regular English-program groups, iTn early-total and early^ 

partial- Immersion, the immersion students** weaker performance 

lasts until about the end of Grade ii, whereas for late ifwaersion 

the lag is shorter. or f in some cases, does not occur at allV The' 

■ y ■ ■ ; 

overall trend in subsequent grades is'-: for iasnersion students to 

»■''!' 

perform as well as or, in the case of oarly-totalHitmrsion 
students, better than their English-educated counts parts, j 

2* As far as French skills are concerned, early- total-* immersion 
* students attain, by Grade 6, near native proficiency in listening 
and reading comprehension, and achieve as well as an average iclass u 
- of Francophone students in Montreal on a French achievement test. 
Their productive skills, .speaking and wrjting, remain non^native- 
like, although they have no difficulty in conveying what they want 
to say, ■ * 

ir - 

Early-partial French immersion, produces less dramatic results in 
French in that it takjts longer ,for students to match the perfor- 
mance of early- total -'immersion groyps, 8y Grade 8, however, based 
on very limited data from one class in Elgin County, the perfor- 
mance of early-partiaWif&mersion Students resembles that of Grade 
7 earjy-total-irwnerston students on French tests given n common/ 

4. The French skills of late* immersion* students appear to remain well 
below those of Francophone comparison groups, even aft>r several 
yeSrs 0 of ^immersion. When the performance of , Ontario 
late- immersion students in Grade 8 (after one, two, or three years 
in the program) is compared with that of early-total-immersion 
students at the same grade level, the early immprsion groups are' 
well ahea^ * * 



the perceptions and * self-assessments of Grade 8 immersion stu- 
dents' French correspond to the findings summarized in (4)* above. 
Early-total-immersibn students consider themselves more skilled in 
French than late-jmmersion students and would prefer to spend a 
greater percentage of their school day studying in French. 

In the Evaluations of the three immersion-program alternatives, 
comparisons with the Frertth performance "of core French students 
have revealed that the immersion students' performance is almost 
always significantly bjetter. , j 

Final comparisons of the French proficiency of early- and late- 
immersion students in Ontario must be deferred until the early- 
immersion groups have reached the end of secondary school. A 
pre iimi nary m consideration of relevant findings from Montreal" 
suggests tftat the design of each program (for example, intensity 
of exposure to French .at particular levels) is a key factor. 



The level of French skills * attained by students, i/i immersion 
programs may also be related to the school setting. Thus, the 
findings from one study suggest that the program in am immersion 
centre where no regular Engl ish' program exists* produces better 1 
results (superior French listening and reading scores, for 
example) than housing it in a' dtral-tracjk school . 

Early-total -immersion students 1 spoken French is generally as- 
sessed favourably by Francophone> -adults and students. Their 
patterns of French- language use- however, indicate that they tend 
not-- to seek out opportunities for using their second- "flknguage 
skills, but do jrespond in French when conversation is initiated in 
French. This pattern appears to hold for both early- and late- 
immers.ion- students, who differ, 'however,* in terms of their usd of 
French in the classroom— with the teacher. Jn tha£ context, 
-early-immersion students report a significantly greater use of 
French. • ' 



The ability to learn to communicate functionally in the second 
language is not related to intel 1 igence j as measured by stan- 
dardized IQ tests. • \j 




11. Immersion education has hot had negative effects on the students 1 
general intellectual development, and, in fact, early-total French 
immersion may lead to its enhancement. 

12. In mathemati~c£7^science, and social studies', early-total-immersion 

students generally achieve as well as students studying these 

subjects, in English. * Early-partial- and late-immersion students 

appear occasionally to have some difficulty, relative to their 

comparison groups, in acquiring mathematical and science skills. 

The perceived difficulty may be related to limitations-experienced 

because of weaker- second-language skills. 
* • 

13. * The work-study skills of early-total-immersion students tend to be 
: superior to those of their English-educated peers. No such trends 

are noticeable in the Results of early-partial-immer'sion students. 

The ministry report (Swain and Lapkin 1981) also includes an 
overview of the research conducted, mainly outside Ontario, on social 
and psychological aspects of immersion education. The results indicate 
that rly-imnrarsion students adjust smoothly to their school environ- 
ment and are more satisfied with their program than are late-immersion 
Students. Most of the studies reviewed concerned early-immersion 
students/ . In general, their self-concept is positive; they feel 
themselves to be English Canadians, but. tend to deveTbp less rigid 
ethnoling'uistric stereotypes than their Engl i ^-educated counterparts. 
Immersion students favour increased contact with Francophones, a step 
which is likely to prove beneficial not only for developing more 
positive attitudes, but also for enhancing French-language skills. 

e > 

o ' > 

There seems little question that all three immgrsion programs 
have proven successful in promoting advanced French-language skills, 
and that immersion education constitutes a viable form of education in 
which English-speaking students can become functionally bilingual. -For 
this to occur, it is clear that school boards need to be flexible and 
creative in organizing their schools. For example, an urban board with 
a l^rge^number of schools, some in close proximity, might establish 
immersion centres (as the Carleton Board has done), where it is pos- 
sible Jto create an optimal environment for the immersion program. It^ 
is "interesting to note that the Frontenac-Lennox and Aldington Count/ 



R.C.S.S. Board has housed its bilingual program, which begins at Grade 
5, in a Francophone elementary school. In doing so, it has established 
a needed precedent for crossing the invisible boundary between schools 
for English-speaking *and' French-speaking students that often exists 
within boards. 

It is unlikely that our students will become fully bilingual 
without contact with French-speaking peers. Whatever can be done to 
encourage this -contact — in French — will be beneficial to Anglo- 
phones and Francophones alike. 
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Communicative Approaches to Second-Language Teaching and Testing 
Michael C^nale 



First of all, i would like to express rny gratitude to the Ministry of 
Education, Ontario, f° r it* financial support of our research and for 
inviting m fe here today to speak about it, I must point out that the 
V**earch was a group effort, involving perhaps a dozen other indi- 
viduals. 



Our research has centred on determining the feasibility and 
practicality 0 f measuring the communicative competence of students 
enrolled in core French-as-a-secohd- language programs in elementary and 
secondary schools in Ontario. The initial stage of our research (which 
culminated in the report Communicative Appro_aches to Second Language 
JeachijT^ ~ Canal e and Swain 1979) ended about four years 

ago, and yet many of the problems that we identified then still remain. 

Tn my presentation today I shall talk about the purposes of 
the Ontario Assessment Instrument Pool for French as a Second Language 
project (otherwise known as OAIP/FSL)" and elaborate on the development^ 
of the theoretical framework for it. I shall conclude with some 
comments on residual problems in second-language teaching an<J testing/ 

4 

OAIP/FSL 

The main purpose of OAIP/FSL was to provide an evaluative component for 
'the ministry's guideline document French, Core Programs, 1980 , /The 1 
document's clear focus was on communication skills: "The pri ncipal/ aim 
of the French program is to develop communication' skills in both the 
. receptive and expressive aspects of language. The four languag^^ki lis 
of 1 isteri-i'ng, speaking, reading, and wfiting wil 1 be developed 
gradually and naturally in the program through the i nteraction -of 
speaker and - listener and writer and reader;, this is the basis of 
communication 11 (p,4)- * 
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Working from this emphasis on ^communication, we began 
OAIP/FSL in the hope of counteracting the trivial ization of communi- 
cative skills, that is, the widely held assumption among teachers of 
French that communicative skills are learned automatically via a 
grammatically oriented program. Our problem was twofold: ^ how to 
define communication and how to measure it in the core French program. 
There was a strong need for a theoretical framework to guide develop- 
ment of the OAIP/FSL items, and we set about to develop one. 

Theoretical Framework 

For 'our framework we drew on theories of language, psychol i ngui sties , 
sociolinguistics, and other language-related disciplines to give a 
general background to communicati ve approaches and to distinguish the 
notions* of communicative competence and communicative performance. We 
examined ^theories of communicative competence and the advantages and 
disadvantages of a communicative approach for general second-language 
programs. 

Developing the theoretical framework ^entailed identifying the 
main features of communication, which we proposed as follows: 

» 

Communication is interaction-based, in that communicative skills 
are normally both acquired and used in social interaction. 

It involves unpredictability and Creativity in both form and 
message. 

It takes place in discourse and ^sociocul tural contexts which 
provide constraints on appropriate language use and also clues as 
to correct interpretations of utterances. 

It is carried out under limiting psychological and other condi- 
tions such as memory constraints, fatigue, and distractions. 

c t . 

It always has a purpose (for example, to establish social re- 
lations, to persuade, or to promise). ^ ! 

'4 

- ' It involves authentic as opposed to textbook-contrived language. 



It is judged as successful or not on the basis of actual outcomes. 
(For example, communication could bo judged successful in the case 
of a non-native English speaker who was trying to find the train 
station in Sudbury, uttered the ungrammatical sentence "How to go 
traiK?" to a passer-by, and was given directions to the train 
station. ) 

Our next step was to synthesize a view of communicative 
competence. Our theoretical framework minimal ly included four' areas of 
knowledge and skill — grammar, sociol inguistics , discourse, and 
strategies sketched as follows: 

grammatical competence : mastery of the language code (verbal or 
non-verbal), which involves such features as, lexical items and 
Kiles of sentence formation, pronunciation, and literal meaning; 

x ^ciol inguistic competence : mastery of appropriate language use 
in different sociol inguistic contexts, with emphasis on appro- 
pr\ateness ' of meanings (for example, attitudes, speech acts, and 
propositions) and appropriateness of forms (for example, register, 
non-verbal expression, and intonation); 

discourse competence : mastery of the combi ning and interpreti ng 
*bf forms and meanings to achieve a unified spoken or written text 
in different genres through the use of (a) cohesion devices to 
relate utterance forms (for example, pronouns, ' transition words, 
and parallel structures) and (b) coherence rules to organize 
meanings (for example, repetition, progression, consistency, and 
relevance of ideas); - 

strategic competence :, mastery of verbal and non-verbal strategies 
(a) to compensate for breakdowns in communication due to i nsuf- 
ficient competence or to performance limitations "(for example, 
strategies such as the use of dictionaries, paraphrase, and 
gestures) and (b) to enhance the effectiveness of communication 
(for example, del iberately slow and soft speech for rhetorical 
effect). 



After establishing our definitions, we then identified fivo 
Important principles that must' guide the development of a communicative 
approach for a general second- language program, 

TJie primary goal of the approach must be to integrate grammatical, 
sociolinguistic, discourse, and strategic competences. 

The approach must he based on and respond to the student's com- 
munication needs 

The student must be able to take part in communicative interaction 
with highly competent speakers of the language. 

Optimal- use must be 'ma^de of those aspects of communicative ^conv- ' 
petence developed by the student with his/her native language that 
are common to skvfls required in the second language. >; 

' \ 

A curriculum-wide approach must be used to best f aci 1 i tate 
second- language competence. ) 

As we detailed in oun'in^al research report, we carefully, 
examined the implications of our theoretical framework for FSL teaching 
and testing. With respect to> syllabus design, we recognized that a 
second-language syllabus organized on the basis of communicative 
functions may be disorganized with respect to grammar. However, it is 
our view that a functional iy\based* communicative approach is more 
likely to. have positive consequences for learner motivation and is less 
likely to be associated with negative feelings than a grammatically 
based approach. * Nw 

With respect to teaching - methodology, it- is crucial that , 
classroom activities reflect tho^ communication activities* that the 
learner is most likely %o engage in 1 , that those communication acti- 
vities be as meaningful as possible, and that \they be characterized by 
aspects of genuine communication. The role of the teacher in the 
second-language classroom must undergo a change if a communication- 
based approach is adopted; in other words, the teacher wilT have to 
take on an active role as an instigator -of and participant in meaning- 
ful communication. To carry out this role effectively, the teacher 

* i « 

* * 1 

\ * i 
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will havti to have a fiilrly . hlflh level of communicative competence In 
thi? second language, a situation that has Implications for teacher 
training. 

As well, there are two important general implications of our 
theoretical framework for tasting communication in the second language, 
first, communicative testing must be devoted not, only to what the 
student knows about the second language and how to use it (competence), 
but also to what extent the student is able to, actually demonstrate 
this knowledge in a meaningful communicative situation (performance). 
Second, discrete-point tests will be useful, along with integrative- 
type tests, as measures of competence, . since such tests may be more 
effective than integrative ones! in making the student aware of and in 
assessing his/her control of the separate components and elements of 
communicative competence. 

We feel that communicative competence must be investigated in 
a more rigorous manner before a communicative approach can be ful 1^ 
implemented in second-language teaching and testing. We identified the 
following as being among the more critical areas for further research: 

descripti on of the communicative needs of a given group of 
second-language students based on factors particular to both the 
students and the speech community in which the second language is 
most likely to be used; 

expl icit statement of the grammatical, sociocul tural , afj dis- 
course rules and communicative strategies relevant to students 1 
communicative needs; 

comparative analysis of rules in the sociol i nguistic components in 
the second language and in the student's native language; ^ 

study of the minimum level of communicative skills in the secqnd 
language needed by teachers if they are to effectively use a 
communicative approach; ' / 

development of feasible classroom activities to encourage" meaning- 
ful second^language communication; 
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development of test formats and evaluation criteria to balance 
reliability, validity, and practicality In the assessment of 
corrtmunlcatlve *k \ I Is. 

Research findings in these areas will be v«ry useful in the imple- 
mentation of a communicative approach. 

Concluding Remarks 

Three main areas still remain as problems requiring further research 
efforts. 

• ■> * * 

First, we need to judge the extent to which the objectives we 

and the ministry proposed ore adequate and realistic for core French 

programs. Are the objectives „ sufficient for basic communicative 

skills? How realistic is it to expect teachers and students to address 

these objectives in view of the limited time allotted to French in core 

programs? 

Second, there is the problem* of understanding how communica- 
tive skills are acquired. , Above all, we need to find ways to assist 
the learner and co-operate with him/her. The learner is probably 
better equipped to learn a language through using it than we are 
equipped, given our poor understanding, to teach it (in the traditional 
sense of teaching). ' - 

Third, how can language programs be improved? There are 
implementation problems, &nd guidel ines ,.and assessment instruments are 
not enough. Current textbooks, teacher-training programs, resource 
materials ~ all have to be very carefully evaluated in light of the 
goals of the ministry' guidelines and of OAIP/FSL. 

In the final analysis, however, all our work 4 — both the 

OAIP/FSL items and, <the ministry guidelines -- can be no o more than 

suggestions. It is the responsibility of teachers as users to refine 
and improve on them. 
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Ten Years of Immersion in the Ottawa Area 

Frances Morrison 

4 

Since the. first immersion program ' rn St. Lambert 5 one fifteen years 
ago, such programs have spread across Canada. That pioneer program has 
been the model for many of the more than 150 immersion programs in 
Canada. Over half of these programs start in Kindergarten and about 
another one-fourth in Grade 1; % these are generally classified a$ f 
primary-entry or early French immersion (EFI). Most of the other 
programs (14 per cent) begin in Grade 6, 7, or 8; these are caMed 
late-entry immersion (LFI). , 

In Ontario many immersion programs began about 1970, most of them 
based on the St. Lambert model. If immersion programs are defined as 
those where half or more of thQ instruction is given In the second 
language, then more than 28 000 students were enrolled in such programs 
at the elementary school level (K-8) in 0ntario%in 1978-79 (Swain and 
Lapkiri 1981). 

In the OttawarCarleton area a post-immersion program at e 
secondary level has been established for several years. In 1982-83 
several hundred students were enrolled in programs which included 
courses takgn through the medium of the French language, as well as 
courses in French language and literature. 

In Ottawa, , where many federal-government employees are in posi- 
tions that .require a certain level of bilingual ism f there was strong 
parental pressure for the introduction of immersion programs in all 
four of the local school boards. ^At least one type - of immersion 
f program was soon to be found in each board, and the number of students 
involved increased each year during the 1970s, About a third of the 
five-year-old Kindergarten students are enrolled in a French-immersion 
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program In the two public school boards, and a required program of 50 

per cent English and 50 per cent French has been in effect for Several 
year', in th" f < r** t ftv#* rjr*de*, of on** of the Roman Catholic school 
boards, **" 

Research in M}^J)l-St*iLA™L$. 

Omce the initiation of French- immers ion programs in Canada, numerous 

studies have been carried out by researchers in universities and school 

systems. The studies earned out by the Ottawa Board Research Centre 

have tended to be limited to practical rather than "theoretical issues. 

♦ 

One of the- early concerns was whether or not there was any lag\in 
or detriment to the Engl i sh* language development or general academic 
skills of immersion students- The research carried out in Ottawa by 
0ISE and by the research centre replicated the findings of a number of 
other studies. These have indicated that, although there may be 
temporary \ielays in the development of some English-language skills 
until formal Engl ish ' instruction is introduced, the immersion groups 
catch up to and, by Grade 4 or 4 ' 5, perform as well as or even better 
than their English-program counterparts on various tests of English- 
language and academic achievement. 

Other studies indicate that the immersion groups tend to perform 
better than the regular English-program groups. In most of the studies 
correction is made for. differences in academic ability* since the 
immersion students tend to be somewhat more able academically on the 
average trian the total group of English-program students. The current 
contract of the research^centre with the Ministry of Education- includes 
an attempt to explore this matter further at the high school level by 
comparing the achievement in selected content subjects of students 
taught in English and in French. ^ 

In the earlier years of the research centre's evaluations, various 
attitude measures were used with students at different grade levels to 
he^lp determine whether or not the attitudes of immersion students 
.towards Francophones differ/from those of non-immersion students. The 
measures were not sensitive enough to measure differences between the 
two groups, both of which showed generally positive attitudes, or. to 



detect granges over time. There was also some negative feedback from 
parents with respect to the use of these questionnaires, and this 
particular avenue was not explored further, 

In recent years the re5»e<iHV"^entre evaluation;, have emphasized 
Lht> French proficiency of students enrolled in both EH and LI 1 .pro- 
grams. Many of these have involved Grade 8 through 12 stuc^nts in both 
longitudinal and cross-sectional studies. 

Onm ersio n Programs in Qtt3w> and Carle ton 

An outline of the characteristics of the , immersion programs in the 
Ottawa and Carleton boards of education is given below: 

1 • P r i m a r y - e n t ry programs 
~ begin in Kindergarten 

- all instruction :n French in Kindergarten and Grade 1 

- about sixty minuted of instruction daily in English, starting in 
Grade 2 

- gradual increase in English instruction to 50 per cent by 
Grade 6 

2. Late-entry programs 

- Ottawa begins in Grade 6 with 100 per cent French, followed by 
50 per cent in Grades 7 and 8. 

- Carleton begins in Grade 7 with 80 per cent French, followed by 
the same in Grade 8. 

3. Secondary! eve V bilingual programs 

- two to four courses (out of eight) in French each year, in 
Grades 9 through 12 

-•'French language and literature at each grade level 

- options available and amount of choice varies with each school 

By the end of Grade 10 EFI students in both Ottawa and Carleton 
have received over 6000 hours of instruction in French* The number of 
cumulative hours for \fl Grade 10 students is about 2500 in Carleton 
and 3400 in Ottawa- These Carleton students had taken core French for 
twenty minutes daily before entry into the immersion program, while the 
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Ottawa students an<1 later CaiMetoil groups had followed a fortymigute 
core proflrun, in 198? the Grade * 12 LFI students in. Carleton had 
accumulated about 3000 hours of instruction in French, while the Ottawa 
students had 3900 hours, , * - 

losts and Testing Condi lions 

During the ten yeafTf'of those evaluation studies, many dffferent 
instruments have been administered to students in immersion programs. 
The .problem of obtaining tests suitable for these students at various 
levels has been a perennial one; in many cases the choices made' through* 
necessity have not been ideal. 

Two. -sources of tests have been those prepared for the Intern 
national Educational Achievement (IEA) studies of secondary education 
in various countries and those develop? at 0ISE. Speaking tests have 
been -included as frequently as possibl in spite of the costs involved 
and the time required to administer * 

In most cases tests have been ustJ ,,ith one or more groups for a 

number of years in order to provide both longitudinal and <jross- 

sectional data, as well as to examine differences between groups. The 

IEA French tests have been used for these purposes; at least one of 

these has been administered at some grade levels each year. One of the 

forms of an 0ISE cloze-type test, requiring the student to fill in 

words missing from a text, has also provided a means' of making com- 

v 

pari sons between groups. 

One problem in collecting test data is ensuring^ that conditions 
are the same for all classes taking the tests, 'in most cases, -testers 
special ly trained for the task have administered the tests; and am 
rangements have beep made ^to provide suitable equipment and to set up 
an appropriate schedule. 

Despite these efforts, however, some episodes of lack of equiva- 
lence of testing conditions have come to our attention, and there may 
be others about wfrch we have no knowledge. Some of the difficulties 
are magnified in the< case of listening tests, for which tape recordings 
are generally used, y For example, for one test given in the pasl year 



it was found that, when a certain model of recorder was used at *the 
high volume* necessary fcor large-classroom conditions, there was exces- 
sive sound distortion, which had not been apparent beforehand. The 
results from these schools could not then be compared with those, from 
the schools tested earlier. $ 

* * 
Comparisons .With Other Groups 

, Parents and teachers in the Ottawa area have always been much inter- 
ested in comparing the performance of immersion students with that of 
Canadian- federal civil servants who take a Public Service Commission/ 
test intended to classify their level of bi 1 ingual ism. Before 1982' no 
students who had * taken, the 'tests had been in the EFI stream. In the 
spring of 1982, however,- a group of Grade 10 bilingual-program EFI 
students in the Ottawa board were tested. 

The .four skills of reading, writing, listening, and speaking were 
tested. The* EFI students ;and several groups of late-entry students at 
Grades 10 and 1&2 achieved, on average, Level B on reading, writing, and 
listening and the lower .Level A for speaking^. Level B, the highest 
level attainable on these particular tests, would be required for most 
positions demanding bilingual competence, while A would be sufficient 
for r s^ome clerical and technical positions. 

Over 80 per cent of the students at both grade levels who were 
tested in 1981 and 1982 reached the B*, level on the^tests of listening 
and writing,' the 4 latter being a test emphasizing grammar and usage. 
The proportion classified at the B level on reading was about 60 per 
cent for the EFI- students and 70 per cent for a combined Grade 12 LFI 
* group* from the two boards. ,0n, the speaking test, 38 per. cent of the 
'same Grade 10 EFI students and 20 per cent of those in Grade 12 reached 
the B level . 

A group of forty-five students had scores on both the Public 
Service Reading Test and* the .Test °de- frangais, Secondaire IV, one of a 
series" of tests developed within the Quebec school system to measure 
reading comprehension and language usage. \ The correlation of 0.45 
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between^ the two sets of scores is significant, but the two tests 

\ - 

apparently measure somewhat different skills, since only about 20 per 
cent of the variance was shared. 

It was also interesting to discover how well the various groups of 
immersion students perform relative to native speakers of the language. 
To this end, one or more of the levels of the Test de frangais were 
administered to bilingual -program students in Grades 8 through 12. The 
average score of the Grade 8 EFI students was at about the sixtieth 
percentile and that of the LFI students at about the fortieth per- 
centile, when compared with norms based on the first-y^ar secondary 
students on whom the test was normed. 

Comparisons Between Groups Within the Two Boards 

When the equated scores for the EFI and LFI students in the two boards 
were compared, we found that the EFI students consistently did better 
at each grade level. In most cases the differences between groups in 
the two programs in the same board were significant. There was also an 
increase in the mean score from grade to grade in each of the four 
groups; in abgut half of these cases the 'differences were also signi- 
ficant. 

For a sizable group at each grade level tested, scores on the Test 
de frangais were available from the end of their Grade 8 year. The 
increase in scores tended to be ' greater for LFI students, but, the 
increase in means between Grade 8 and each of Grades 10, 11, and 12 was 
significant. 

Another measure of growth was made possible when the IEA IV Frehch 
Writing Test was used with students in Grade 8 and again in Grade 10. 
Each of the groups identified made significant gains^during the two- 
year period. For ■ fifty-£igbt students in the Carleton Grade 7 entry 
program, the mean -score increased from about twenty-three to twenty- 
eight between 1978 and 1980; for forty-five students in the Ottawa 
program, the Increase was from twenty to twenty-seven. At. the' Grade 10 
level the difference between students in the two boards^ was no longer 
significant. 
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Although high school results for LFI students have been available 
for several years, only in the last two or three years has it been 
possible in Ottawa and Carleton to. compare those for EFI and LFI groups 
and to begin to determine whether or not there is an optimal age to 
begin, an immersion program. However, it should be remembered that, 
even if the groups appear to be similar in ability, other factors such 
as motivation may differ. 

v j In 1979 and 1980 all Grade 8 EFI and LFI students in both' boards 
were extensively tested. . Various measures of French proficiency in 
reading, writing, listening, and speaking were used. On nearly all of 
these measures, the EFI groups- had significantly higher scores than the 
LFI groups (p < 0.05), even after adjustment for ability. This was to 
be expected, since the latter groups had received less than half of the, 
time ih French instruction. 

In 1981 and 1982 the results for EFI and LFI Grade 10 students 
were compared. In 1981 the first sizable groups of EFI students had 
significantly higher scores on five different tests. In 1982 there 
were fewer significant differences between the two groups, although it 
is possible that in some cases this was a function of the lack of 
sensitivity in the scoring procedures used with the communicative tasks 
and, in the case of the interview test, of the size of the sample as 
well. T]>tffe were no significant differences between groups on the same 
test of French reading and language usage given in* 1981. On the 
writing task, the only significant difference was on the rating for 
Word choice, where the combined EFI group for the two boards^ had a 
higher mean rating than the corresponding LFI group. The distributions 
of errors were found to be very similar for the two program groups, as 
was y the percentage -of errors. * * 

, ♦ 

Results on two levels of the cloze test (Test de mots a trouver), 
given at different grade levels in various years', suggest ,about a 
two-year difference at the secondary level between LFI groups^ and the 
f i rst group of EFI students , but thi s di f f erence appears to have 
diminished with the second group of EFI students. Both of the Grade 12 
LFI groups have mean scores similar to those of the Grade 10 EFI 
groups. Thf^ two-year difference was also suggested in a comparison of 
the Grade 8 EFI results of 1979 and 1980 with the Grade 10 LFI scores 



of 1980. It is important to note, however, that in each case indivi- 
dual differences among students in any one program far surpassed any 

( 1 
overall difference between programs. 



Communicative Competence 

An effort has been made in the past several years to evaluate the 
communicative competence of immersion students in both speaking and 
writing. ^The writing task given to Grade 10 students in 1982 consisted 
of a letter in French on a topic thought likely to evoke, strong 
opinions on the part of most students. A rating of from one to five 
was given as a holistic score for overall impression and for each of 
five analytic scores (word choice , technical skills, grammatical 
skills, content and ideas, and organization). 

? 

One problem occurred in spite of the training and careful instruc- 
tions given to the scorer. .In all of the groups there were greater 
proportions of high scores than low ones. However, since the scoring 
was consistent, it was possible to use the ratings to compare groups, 

and no significant differences were found between the EFI and LFI 

v 

groups in the two boards. 

A half-hour French interview test, similar to that used by the 
Foreign Service Institute in the United States, has been used with 
samples of EFI and LFI students at several grade levels. Although 
eleven different ratings were possible, only one student was given one 
of the top three scores, representing native-Tike speech, and the two 
lowest ratings were not used. \ 

v \ 

\ 

The verbal descriptions associated with these ratings indicate 
that the majority of the immers4on students tested may bei considered 
orally competent at lleast to satisfy their routine social needs and 
limited work .needs in French (Level 2 or 2+). Many are also able to 
speak the language well enough to participate in. most ordinary conver- 
sations, on practical, social, or work-related subjects (Level 3 or 3+). 

Over half of the ninety-seven students who* had been in either EFI 
or LFI programs and who were tested at the beginning of Grade 11 in the, 
fall of 1981 were classified at Level 2 or 2+. Another 20 per cent 
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were placed in the next higher category, while about 20 per cent were 
judged to be bglowj.evel 2. Only five students, all but one from LFI 
programs, were found to be performing at the very basic Level 1^ while 
16 were at Level 1+. * 

Tracing and Other Studies 

Another important aspect of the Ottawa research has been the ongoing 
tracing of certain cohorts of students throughout their school careers. 
This, has made it possible to cojnpare program choices, to examine 
program 'retention rates," and to ensure that the backgrounds , of students 
i ncluded in analysis groups have been representative. Of those in 
immersion Kindergarten in 1971 and who remained in* the Ottawa-Carleton 
area, about two-thirds were still irv a program emphasizing French by 
Grade 8. Close to 70 per cent of the EFI group and over half o£ the 
LFI students appear to be continuing into a bilingual program at the 
Grade 9 level. In 1982 questionnaires were sent to two groups of 
former LFI students who had graduated from Grade 12 in a bilingual high 
school program. At least 80 per cent of the students were taking or 
planning to take a postsecondary program, and most felt fairly confi- 
dent in their ability to use French. .About two-thirds described 
experiences since leaving. school which had given them opportunities to 
use and improve their French. 

We hope that we will be able to monitor the progress of the EFI 
students until several cohorts have completed Grade 12 and to continue 
the follow-up of graduates. It will also* be important to continue to 
examine the progress of children* in the earlier grades and to study, in 
particular, ways of helping those who have problems, both those who 
trahsfer^out of immersion and those who remain*. Additional projects, 
some with a more theoretical emphasis, can continue to stimulate 
program developers to provide the best conditions possible for learning 
French as a .second language in the special environment • in the Ottawa- 
Carleton area. 
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Learning Disabilities and Prediction of Success in Primary French 
Immersion 
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This paper summarizes the results of seven years of research. Two 
years were devoted to an i nvesti gati on of the characteri sti cs of 
chi ldren who have learning difficulties in' Primary French-immersion 
programs. Five years were devoted to the development of a battery of 
tests intended to identify four-year-old children, prior to their entry 
into a Primary French-immersion program, who in subs^gyent years will 
do well in such a program, will drop out because of learning difficul- 
ties, or will remain in the program but do poorly ^(Trites 1981). 

I am indebted to Anne Price, who was my research assistant for the 
first five years of investigation, and greatly appreciative of the 
contractual research funding I have received from the Ontario Ministry 
of Education throughout. 

Learning Disabilities in Primary French-Immersion" Students 

French-immersion programs began in Ottawa schools in 1969-70 with 
programs o at the Kindergarten level. By 1973 increasing numbers of 
children were being referred to the Neuropsychology Laboratory of the 
Royal Ottawa Hospital for the learning difficulties they were having in 
the programs. In order to understand more about the nature of these 
difficulties, we began our research program in 1975 (Trites and Price 
1976). J\\e primary' goal of the first research project was to determine 
if the childrenls learning difficulties were specific to their being 
educated in a second language or if, as had been suggested elsewhere, 
they were children with primary learning disabilities who would have * 
difficulty in school even if educated in their native language. 

Eight groups of children wevs selected, as. outlined in table 1. 
("here were thirty-two children in each group, and all 256 children 
scared one common trait, namely, they were^aving difficulty in school. 
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Table 1: Eight Groups of Children With Learning Disabilities 



"Language" Groups 



French immersjon 32 

Anglophones in 

Francophone schools 32 

* Children of other ethnic 
backgrounds in 
Anglophone schools 32 

Francophones in 
Francophone school s 32 



"Traditional 11 .Reference Groups N 



Primary reading-disability 
problems 32 



Hyperactive 32 

Behaviour and personality 
problems 32- 



Mi nimal brain 

dysfunction \ 32 



The children received extensive evaluations, consi,stiqg of tests 
of intelligence, slanguage, perceptual ability, personality and be- 
havioural development, motor and sensory functioning. Statistical 
analysis indicated that the French-immersion group was unique in many 
important respects, and in fact all eight groups had unique profiles, 
one from the other. The French-immersion children were characterized 
by having the highest IQ of all the groups, superior language and 
perceptual abilities, and normal personality functions. However, they 
performed the poorest of all eight groups on a very important test in 
neuropsychology, namely, the Tactual Performance Test. The Tactual 
Pe/fonfhance Test' is a measure sensitive to'the temporal lob^ regions* of 
the brain. The results of this test wefre considered cis potentially 
-important in explaining difficulties - in French immersion, since the 



temporal lobes are important brain regions for auditory processing, 
language v functioning,' and memory function. Our first year, of study 
establ ished that chi ldren who have difficulty in Primary French- 
immersion programs do not have the more commonly recognized learning 
disabil ities . suclt as primary reading disabil ities or dyslexia/ 
perceptual -motor disorders, -and other types .of learning "difficulty 
familiar to those Who work with learning-disabled children, but rather 
have a i>niqUe/le?pning difficulty specific to the 'early-second- 
language- inper'si on program. • \ ~* ~ 
J \ 
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In order to cross-validate the results of the first study,Vui 1976 h 
we matched sixteen non-clinic referral French-immersion drop-out 
children with sixteen French-immersion children, who were doing well 
(Trite's and Price 1977). The children were carefully matched for age, 
socio-economic status, sex, and, very importantly, 'teacher. It is 
always possible that some children do poorly in ^program because they 
have a poor teacher. Therefore, each successful child was matched with 
. each drop-out child on the b^sis that they had had the same teacher iV 
drench-immersion Kindergarten. Once again, a most important difference 
between the success and drop-out groups was bn the Tactual Performance 
Test. The thirty-two French-immersion children from the previous 
yearns study were re-examined: those children who were below ages nine 
and ten at retest continued to have difficulty on the Tactual Perfor- 
mance Test, while those who were ten years of age and older no longer 
had -difficulty. We intrepreted the results of both years of study plus 
the fol>ow-up investigation to mean that children with evidence, of a 
maturational lag fn the temporal-lobe regions of the brain will have 
difficulty when placed at an early age in a French-immersion program. 

• I 

Early-Identification Assessment Investigation * 

Once it ws^s established that there was a unique pattern of deficits 
* characteristic of chi ldrea Vho have difficulty in Primary French- 
. immersion programs, we designed a test battery intended to assess 
four-year-old children, prior to their entry into a program, in order 
to predict their success in it (Trites and Price 1978, 1979, 1980). We 
decided at the same time to>compare the predictive validity of the 
earTy-identif ication assessment with predictions of success made fcy 

0 c 

— donior^K-indergart^r^ 

to investigate characteristics of the home environment as predictors of 
success. In this investigation, then, we assessed information from 
home, ^school , and individual neuropsychological testing for effective- 
ness as predictors of success. 

Fifty-one of the fifty-three elementary schools .in the Ottawa 
. Board of Education offeririg^ an English four-year-old Kindergarten 
agreed to participate in the study. Teacher-rating information and; 
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biographical- and background-information questionnaires were distri- 
buted' to the teachers and parents of the' 1330 children in the fifty-one 
schools. Detailed responses were received from 97 per cent of the 
teachers and 76.5 per cent of the parents, an extremely high response 
rate. * * 

r 

Teachers tended to recommend French-immersion enrolment for 
children they considered to be above average in abi 1 ity, social matura- 
tion, and motivation. Parents , • probably understandably, used an- 
entirely different set of guidelines. In opting for the program, they 
tended to emphasize :"lifestyle" factors such as enhanced job oppor- 
tunities and opportunity to learn Canada's other official "language. 
Approximately 500 of the 1330 children were scheduled to enter -Primary 
° ' French-immersion programs. Comparison of the 'families of French- 
jmmersion children with those of English' Kindergarten children indi- 
cated that the French-immersion children tended to be those who came 
from higher socio-economic levfels, who came from families with more^ 
books in the home, who were read- to more frequently at home, and who 
had parents who either had knowledge of French or were studying French. 

We randomly selected 20Q of €he 500 children for long-term inves- 
tigation/ The 200 children received detailed individual and group 
testing involving tests of intelligence, language, academic achieve- 
ment, personality, behaviour, and, of course, a modified version of the 
Tactual Performance Test designed for f ouriyear-ol ds." As can be seen 
from table' 2, the children tended 'to perform well on all measures. 
The average scores on the intelligence tests were inT.he bright-normal 
range, and language ski 1 Is were commensurably well developed.' For 
-example, v ocabulary development as measured by the Peabody was at the 
6.2-year level, while the average age of the children at- testing was 
4.9 years. Readiness skills for reading, as measured by tl^e Wide Range 
Achievement Test, were at the Grade 1 level, although the children were 
just completing four-year-otd Kindergarten, and spelling and arithmetic 
readiness skills were at the mid-to-late five-year-old Kindergarten 
level. The children were reassessed at the end of five-year-old 
Kindergarten (their first year in immersion) Grade 1, and Grade 4 and^ 
are currently being reassessed at the end of Grade 5. 
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Table 2: Means and Standard Deviations of the 200 Children on Selected 



Measures of the Early-Identification Assessment Battery 



Variables 


X 


so 


r\ycr 


— ■ » ■-■ — "■ ■■ — — ■ — 

4.9 


"0.3 


WPPSI- VIO 


118.3 


12. 4 


PTO 


IK ft 


ip n 

.1.6 • U 


i. JAW 


lift 9 




PoahnHv MA 
rcaUUUy [in 




1 ^ 


TO 


14 ^ 


Matrices Raw 

1 IQ vl 1 UCJ ItQIT ^ 


17.3 


4. 6 


Percenti le 


79.7 /" ^ 


21.9 


WRAT: ^Grade: Reading 


1.05 


0.4 


Spel ling v 


0.51* 


0.4 


Arithmetic 


cr. ej6 


- 0.4 



As ci'n be seen in table 3, there has be^n a gradual attrition of 
the 200 -children in the Fjrench- immersion program to 159 at the end of 
five-year-ol d kindergarten , 124 at the end of Grade 2, and' 94 at the 
end of Grade 4., and preliminary results suggest 88 at the end of Grade 
5. While there- are, of course, a variety of reasons for this attrition 
rate (including moving from the Ottawa area, problems with busing, anjd 
other factors), using rigorous criteria, W^havp identified twenty-five 

* . s r 

chfjldren-as— haxri ng-dropped-but— of-* the-p^gram-as-arHpes u l t ef-pronounced 
learning difficulties. In addition , som$ children have remained in the 
program in spite of having considerable difficulty in keeping up ypth 
the rest of the class. ■> /* 



Table 3: Classroom Enrolment of the 200 Children From Junior 



Kindergarten "Through Grade 4 



4-Year-01d 
Kindergarten 



5-Year-01d 
Kindergarten 



Grade 1 

/ 



Grade 4 



•200 to be 
enrolled in 
French 
immersion 



-159 ip French 
K immersion 
-17 in Engl i.sh 

Kindergarten 
-16 moved 
-9 misc. 



-124 in French 

immersion 
•39 in Engl ish 

programs 
•31 moved 
•6 misc. 



-94 in French 

immersiorj 
,-37 in Engjish 

prograrps 
-62 moved 
-7 misc* - 



The predictions of the Junior Kindergarten teachers were not 
accurate' in predicting subsequent success or learning difficulties in 
the Primary French-immersion program. However, the Senior Kindergarten 
teachers (who had the children for a year in an immersion program) were 
able to predict subsequent success according to the follow-up status at 
the end of Grades 1 and 4. 



The best predictor of all was the neuropsychological test battery. 
As can be seen 4 from table 4, in a comparison of drop-outs with high 



Table 4: Discriminate- 


•Function 


Comparison of Drop- 


outs' and High 


Achievers in 


French-Immersion br> Four-Year-Old Kindergarten 


Variables 








* 

Actual Group 


.N 


' ' / 
> * Predicted Group 3 , 


- i ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 




Drop-outs : - 


Hiqh' achievers 






N % 


N % 


Drop-outs 




17 100 


0 0 


High achievers 


22 


q \ o 


22 100 



Overall correct classification;. 100 per cent? 



achievers in French immersion carefully matched for IQ, the 
early- identification test battery administered to children at four 
years of age was able to predict subsequent drop-out versus high 
achievement with 100 per cent accuracy. A prediction of drop-out 
versus ability to remain in French immersion in spite of difficulty 
gjlvt? an overall 87 per cent correct classification. Finally, the test 
lattery was able to predict the relative level of success for those 
iVnldren vho were able to remain in the French- immersion program, As 
can^e seen from table 5, when predicting high achievement versus low 
achievement, the test battery was 87 per cent accurate, even control- 
ling for IQ. 

Table 5: Discriminate Function Comparison of High Achievers and Low 
Achievers in French Immersion on Four- Year-Old Kindergarten 
Variables ~ 



Actual Group N 



H igh ach ievers Low achi evers 

A ^ _ — 1 ■ 

N % N % 

High achievers 22 22 100 0 0 

v 

Low achievers 17 5 29.4 12 70.6 

a Overall correct classification: 87.18 per cent 

Thus t ^our investigation suggests that it seems realistic to expect 
that a' three-to-four-hour group and individual test assessment at the 
end of four-year-old Kindergarten is highly effective in predicting (a) 
whether a child will be able to stay in a French- immersion program or 
will drop out because of learning difficulties, and (b) the relative 

c 

level of suctess, at least through Grades 4 and 5, of children who 
remain in the program. 

, i 



Predicted Group 

4 
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Long-Term Toll ow" up of Dr op-outs From Early Fren ch I rontons ion 

Work intended to obtain follow-up information on the thirty- two 
French* immersion drop-outs in the 1975 study and the sixteen drop-outs 
from the 1976 study is now under way. We have been able to locate and 
test thirty-one of the forty-eight subjects, These individuals are now 
in i their mid-to-late teens. As would be predicted from our 
maturat tonal "lag model and findings that the learning difficulty .is 
specific to the second- language learning program, only one of the 
thirty-one students has required special education programming. Thirty 
have progressed normally in regular, English programs through their 
elementary and high school years, and so.ne are scheduled to attend 
university. One purpose for conduct ing^hi s follow-up was to determine 
how many of the drop-outs from early immers.ioil opted .for a late- 
immersion program, and, if so, whether or not they were successful. 
The maturational- lag hypothesis from c «this research would suggest that 
these individuals would tie successful if they were to enter a late- 
immersion program. However, and somewhat to our surprise, none of the 
early drop-outs opted for a late- immersion program. One primary reason 
for their not doing so was that they were concerned that they would not 
do well (in spite of the fact that most were A and B students in t*e?r 
current high school programs and some were even' in enriched programs), 
The other even more fnequent reason was that they had a very negative 
attitude towards the French- language programs. It would aoozar that 
the ea*ly experience of^aoing poorly and dropping cut of the French- 
immersion program had a" lasting effect on their attitudes towards the 

9 

French language and French- language programs at school. 

Our research has i«p) i cat ions with respect to the education rj 
young immigrant children whose* language is southing other -than En.c-!isn 
.(Trites 1983a, 1983b). A significant proportion of these caterer 
almost certainly have saturation! lags of me "t>pe just dtescr *fce£. 
These particular children are lively to be at a disadvantage ff t- fc e> 
are enrolled, in an English- language progr*®, even the special ?-2ed 
Engl ish-as-a-second- language classes in th-e early graces at sch&ol." Iz 
may be advisable for zb&n to be educated first in *ft*ir native Uro-^oe 
and then*enro>1ed in an English language prtg^ss after age^rtn* cr. ter-.. 
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Commentary on the Presentations of Drs. Swain and Lapkin and Dr. Canale 
Franpoise Howard 



Preamble 

By the nature of £ur occupation., my colleagues and I who are involved 
in teacher -preparation often feej that we^ are poised on the edge of . two 
worlds. While we feel the pull of gravity from the "real" world at our 
feet, that is, the demands of the classroom where our admirable prac- 
titioners are tpiling at establishing practices in accord with the 
didactic principles they were taught at teachers 1 colleges (and in some 
cases, practices that we ourselves championed), we find ourselves 
mesmerized by the call of some siren out there who promises sweeter 
returns for our efforts. We read, the literature of "new research on the 
language- learrripg proce&tes, and, although we try to nurture in our 
student teachers a respect for established tradition, at the same time 
,we try to awaken in them a spirit of ^adventure that' will make them 
searching, risk-taking individuals who will not succumb too soon to the 
comfortable routines of yesteryear. H It was the t?est of times; it was* 
the worst of times...." 

- Introduction x 

As you may be' aware, Professor Calve and I were assigned to two work- 
shops this- rtorning^ attended those directed by 
Dr. Morrison ~arfd Dr. Trites,\ I vent to those presented by Dr. Canale 
and -Drs. Swain and lapkin. In the following two commentaries we will 
try .to communicate the reactions of our assembled delegates to each 
workshop as well as give our views on the findings of the research 
project in question. "As well, we will. attempt to point out" directions 
for new Ministry t)f Education involvement and ministry-sponsored 
research of the pure, developmental , or speculative kind — all this* 
keeping in mind,, the present concerns of our confreres ih the field of 
French as a second language and the urgent need for the reorganization 
of French programs as prescribed by the new ministry documents and 
circulars, in some cases due for implementation as early 'as 1984! 



Part I • 

• 

The Review and Evaluation Bulletin entitled Communicative Approaches 
to Second Language Teaching and Testing (Canal e and Swain 1979) was a 
very timely document. Ever since Hymes boldly asserted that "there are 
rules of use without which the rules of grammar would be useless 11 
(Hymes 1972, p. 278), linguists and educators in Europe and America 
have taken up the pen to praise the most desirable aim of second- 
language teaching: communicative competence. To some degree- England, 
France, and the United States led the way in the 1970s. Indeed,' 
programs a*)d» textbooks were designed to serve the new aim, especially 

in ESL ; But when the Canale and Swain bulletin appeared, it qujickly 

• T \ . \- 
came to the fore as the Canadian version of the rationale, theoretical 

framework, and pedagogic interpretation, described in eminently read- 
able prose, of the. new aim. Appendix A of the Ontario Assessment 
.Instrument Pool (OAIP), n A Domain Description for Core FSL: Communi- 
cative Ski 1 Is" , translated this framework into a set of guiding prin- 
ciples for a communicative approach; it is now recognized as the 
definitive link between the highly prioritized aim of communication as 
it is stated in the Ministry of Education curriculum, guide! ine. French, 
Core Programs , 1980 and the FSt school departments in Ontario.' 

As Dr. Canale explained . this morning, the OAIP project was 
begun in the hope of counteracting the *"tri vial ization of communicative 
skills 11 , that is, the widely held assumption among teachers of French 
that communicative skills were learned by osmosis, as it were, via a 
grammatically oriented program. 

Dr. Canale pointed out that one of the problems involved in 
communication teaching and testing is, of course, created by the 
dichotomy of time allotment versus realistic performance objectives: 
shall we tailor our objectives to time constraints, or shaM we in- 
crease time allocations to meet our objectives? 

'Another problem resides in the question "How are communi- 
cative skills acquired?". In the pseudo-naturalistic climate of 
immersion classes? In the core program in the guise of "situational 11 
techniques and' activities? From actual instruction with the teacher 
firmly ensconced in the didactic role? At the- moment there is no 



solution for this problem,, at least in the context of elementary and 
secondary school education. * At best, Canale feels, we must be there to 
"assist the learner and co-operate with him/her 11 , in other words, to' 
nurture the learner. along the way to communicative competence. There 
cannot be any dramatic overnight changes. The most grievous problem 
seems to* be that the majority of current programs and textbooks, while 
giving lip-service to* the development of communicative ski 1J do not 
really encompass the aim of communication as stated in the 1980 cur- 
riculum guidelines. 

e 

• * ■ * 

Reactions from the Audience were alopg the fol 1 owing 1 ines. 
Is thesOAIP package suited to the evaluation of the basic-level entrant 
into secondary school (Grade 10)? In response, Dr. Canale stressed 
that the burden for the use or misuse* of OAIP rests with the examiner 
who uses the t^st items. Yet, objected another speaker, the'se items 
were no doubt screened .among students of the general level of secondary 
school. The researcher admi tted, this , reminding his audience, however, 
that these are, at most, exemplary items, models as it were, which 
might suggest alternative teaching approaches to ttrose. currently 
practised ifi the Frer\ch classroom, 'formats for exercises, or formats 
for tests. The "items are complementary to the present structures- 
oriented programs and textbooks and must not be regarded. as a measure 
of student achievement , teacher competence, or program value. 

At this point I must insert a small note of caution. Not- 
withstanding all good ^intentions, slips' do occur. It seems that a few 
of the OAIP items contain slight .language flaws.' As the only French- 
speaking member of ^the subject advisory group for the OAIP -now in 
circulation, I bear some of the responsibility. No matter how pressing 
the deadline may be, future OAIP items must be edited even more care- 
fully. 

Part II . 

■ 4 » 

The second workshop I attended this morning was Dr. -Swain and Dr. 
Lapkin 1 s ^report on the Bilingual Education Project. The samples chosen 
by this team/ of researchers were taken to be "as. comparable- as 
possible 11 with the English-instructed groups, members of which were 



without serious emotional problems; not repeaters, and not of Franco- 
phone background. 

Dr. Swain went over the various questions that the 1980 
generation of parents and educators would likely have asked. Would. any 
r^i ve-language^ deficit ensue?| .Was immediate, intens/ve, early 

language^ use a proper way of kssuring eventual' prof ic/ency in the 

j' v 

second language? Would normal cognitive development be/at risk if the 
language of learning were not the familiar home language, to the point 
of possible cognitive confusion? Was early total immersion not for the 
child of superior intelligence? Would the child be robbed of some 
ethnic identity in the proces/? kDr; Swain and Dr. Lapkin's report 
answered reassuringly on all , counts.. (In my suggested directions for 
future research, I will touch on the questions that are now asked 
that is, in the 198J0S on the. subject of immersion : French. ) 

/ 

The audience assembled for this workshop sought reassurance 
on the subject of possible English-language deficits, some of them 
expressing nagging doubts. At this point it was suggested (by audience 
and researchers) that there is a public misconception that English- 
language proficiency centres' on correct spelling. (A titter weht 
through the crowd!) The qu6stionr then -arose as to whether the- 
early-total-immersion students were not indeed a "select" - group, by 
dint of the supportive influence of highly motivated parents. 
Dr. Swain's response Was that, far from being select groups , the 
early- total -immersion groups' in fact constituted a much wider range 
th^n did the late-immersjon, self-motivated entrants. Furthermore, it 
seems that it is not unusual for even "supportive". parents to entertain 
a certain hostility towards the French language, while at the same time 
insisting that their offspring learn French for future careers. 
According to the recently published booklet French Immersion: The 
Trial Balloon That Flew (Swain and Lapkin 1983), if immersion French is 
a success, it is -largely the result of the comfortable? adjustment of 
the young, students and thei r obvious enjoyment of the educational 
experience. * * 



With on-the-spot verification from Mr. Russ McGillivray, 
Program Di re'ctor ~, Carl eton Board of . Educati ort: as of September 1982 
eight secondary schools in the "jurisdiction of the Carleton Board were, 



o f f e r i7ig~ To lTow w up-b i l i ng u a 1 - course s ^_f or_ _ as ma ny a s twe 1 v e credi ts , *co 
those immersion students (60 per cent of^hem) who enter Grade 9 (this 
percentage-, was noted in the Morrison report). Incidentally, 50 per 
cent ofj the late-immersion entrants abandon the immersion program at 
the Grade 9 level (Morrison). ' 

In summary, early-immersion students progress at the same 
rate in their mother tongue (after Grade 5), in their academic subjects 
as do their English- instructed peers^, are more competent in French than 
core French students three to four grades ahead of them, and even 
compare favourably with their Francophone peers, at the Grade 8 level, 
in" measures of receptive skills (listening comprehension, reading 
comprehension), but lag behind the latter group in French speaking 
proficiency. 

Late- immersion proq^ams, it appears, have not yet been 
thoroughly enough investigated to be fairly compared with 
early-immersion programs * 1 n#ee)fl, a good deal of the findings related 
to late,, immersion quoted '^in^'the Bi 1 ingual Education Project report 
(Swain and Lapkin 1981)/ at??' reported in the Quebec research, mainly by 
Genesee. The reasons given .j^or insufficient analyHs;^Ve the current 
diversity in late-*immer^^^-program patterns irt;0n'taHo; the various 
degrees of intensity of ^se'cBihd- language exposure; .;^ entry 

points; and the difference^ in the context (subject- matter) through 

»>* - 

Which the French 1 anguage is taught. It must be remembered that 

^* 

context-rich subjects call for more language utilization by the 
learner. But which school subjects' offer these/most advantageous 
contexts? At which age level will they be introduced? How is the 
teacher chosen? This last point is my concern:* Will the teacher be 
chosen on the basis of expediency, or will he/she have been trained for 
teaching academic subjects to second- language learners? 



Part III 

<•> ■ 

The next comments you hear will be the outcome o1f very pragmatic 
considerations. I fully recognize that budget restraints will not 
allow the support of research projects that fall short of the mark in 
terms of realistic applications. There is, however, one aspect on 
which I wobld like to make an idealist's statement. Intuitively I 
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believe that benefits of a personal ^nd social nature will accrue to 
the Canadian student from the bilingual^experience. Heightened lin- 
guistic awareness, d feel, opens one's mind to the understanding of the 
other founding . race. Not that this understanding will result in the 
approval of divergent philosophies or t^e total acceptance of each 
other's cultural traditions — but no matter! Heightened linguistic 
awareness in this country may become our only assurance that "the 
centre wil 1 hold 11 . 

9 And now quickly back" to pragmatism, for never have we been 
more aware of the importance of our role as educators -in assuring the 
holding power of our French programs. To this end it is time to look* 
forward critical ly and sensibly to directions for action and future 
research. 

First, I would like to consider with you the question of 
levels of French and the realistic expectations they -represent. In a 
document cal 1 ed Teaching and Learning French as a Second LawfltTagg^ 
(Ministry of Education, Ontario, 1977), the ministry stated its expec- 
tations of FSL instruction in terms of proficiency (basic, middle, and 
top) based on a specific number of hours for each level (1200, 2100, 
and 5000). It has now been found that there is no direct relationship 
between the number of accumulated hours of second-language instruction 
and proficiency in that language, this relationship being "affected by 
the age of the learner, the intensity of the second language instruc- 
tion, and the instructional strategies and materials used by the 
teacher" (Swain 1981). Therefore, it is now possible to suggest 
revisions in order to make these expectations more realistic and begin 
to refine them into more specific statements. 

My next remarks deal with the core French program the poor 
relative! According to the 1980 statistical table issued by the 
ministry, there are still some twenty boards of education in Ontario 
that do not provide any instruction in French in their elementary 
schools (Ministry of Education, 1982, appendix B, table 4.1, p. 55). 
There are only fifty-one boards of 130 surveyed in 1982 "in which grade 
13 students will accumulate 1200 hours of core French instruction for 
the SSHGD". Of the 130 boards surveyed, seventy-eight propose 0 to 
provide this amount of instruction by 1995. Yet the core French 
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program is the choice of some 44 per cent of our students at the 
elementary level and probably of a good number of the 32.8 per cent of 
students enrolled in FSL fronT Grade 9 to 13 in 1980 (Ministry of 
Education, 1982, appendix B, table 1, p. 49). Clearly, the Ministry of 
J^fDcation, in its judicial role, must look into^the situation and offer 
wise direction for the future, especially as it is now proven (Morrison 
repor^) that, where core programs are concerned, proficiency in the 
French language is in direct relationship to "overall exposure 11 (read 
"time al location") to French instruction. 

Next I wi 1 1 deal with immersion programs. More and more , 
parents are choosing for their children the immersion-program way to 
the attainment of a degree of bi 1 i ngual i sm. Early- total-immersion 
French, one" of several option^, is particularly popular. 

^ Since research findings cast; some doubt on the advisability 
of this option for certain children (based on the current teacher/ 
parent criteria of high IQ, social maturity, and motivation), should 
parents who contemplate enrol ling their cFiildren in early total immer- 
sion be invited to look at the more positive predictive measures 
present in a diagnostic test of adjustment and successful continuance 
- in such a program (along the lines of Dr. Trites 1 s battery of tes.ts), 
this test to be administered through local school boards in conjunction 
with psychologists? I am told by Dr. Trites that an article on the 
nature and administrative procedures of these tests is forthcoming 
( Canadian Modern Language Review ) and that such tests do not represent 
undue inconvenience to all concerned; 

Meanwhile, and notwithstanding the excellent groundwork done 
by Dr. Trites , 4 there is good reason to keep abreast of the research 

. literature on such language-learning processes as that of the young 
child (aged two to five) who, in a n submersion' 1 1 situation in his/her 
own family or immediate social environment, proceeds along the way to 

..bilingual ism (see Tritone, 1983). 

. i / • 

The establishment 7 of immersion programs is the decision of a 
school board |(usually under parental pressure), yet the public at large 
and, vefy often, the parents themselves are poorly informed on the 



important question of the different practices that have^been called 
"immersion." What is immersion^ What happens inside ah immersion- 
program classroom? Where does the emphasis really lie .-- on the 
context, that is, the subject matter, or primarily on the medium, that 
'is, the pursuit of linguistic excellence in French? 

Perhaps it is f time for the Ministry of Education to steite, 
more prescriptively than it has. done in the past, the role of those 
priorities to be established within the various patterns of French- 
immersion programs. Such guidel ines would del ineate the present 
teacher's role and. the nature of his/her teaching procedures , 
a wiser* choice of teaching materials, and be of invaluable as 
in the professional training of the prospective French teacher. 

Instances have been reported where the performance of late- 
immersion students was found to be superior to that of early-immersion 
students (Swain, , Lapkin, and Andrew 1981). Late immersion may be s 
viable, practical, effective way to proceed. Are older learners, being 
more cognitively mature^ more efficient than younger ones in some 
aspects of second-language learning? Genesee (1978)' contends that 
older learners' ability to abstract, classify, and generalize may aid 
them in the task of consciously formulating and applying second- 
language rules. Older learners, having learned to read and write, need 
only learn "different surface Realizations of these skills" as demanded 
by the second language. 

/ . 

According to Cummins 's (1979) "threshold" hypothesis, called 
the developmental interdependence hypothesis, the development of 
competence in the second language is partially a function of the type 
of competence already developed in the, first language at the time when 
Intensive exposure" to the second,, language begins. The threshold-level 
hypothesis proposes that there>may be threshold levels, of 'linguistic 
competence which a bi 1 ingual chi Id must attain in order to receive the 
cognitive benefits of bi l ingual isnv. Perhaps this hypothesis should be 
further investigated with a view to forecasting success in late 
immersion: 



Early total immersion appears to yield a more prof icient end 
product, in terms, of "near-native" competence, than does late 
immersion. Perhaps it is time to test the ultimate attainment in 
French- language proficiency of both types of students 'at the moment of 
leaving sfehool , that is, at the Grade 13 level of their bilingual 
secondary school program. ' 

The fol lowing suggestions wi 1 1 deal with ministry- sponsored 
services. When asked to retrospectively analyze their school careers, 
students of the bilingual high school programs regretted their lack' of 
interaction with French-speaking peers, (both the Morrison and'Swain- 
Lapki n reports) . Also, students i n the core program often 1 ack a 
1 inguistic and cultural experience in a naturalistic setting. Under 
the heading "Student Exchange and Enrichment Opportunities" the 
FSL Programs in Ontario bulletin (Ministry of Education, 1982) de- 
scribes ministry-sponsored offerings. Wherever else budgetary strin- 
gencies operate, let it not' be at the expense of support to the stu- 
dent, our long-term investment par excellence. -Let us hope that 
"Student Exchange and Enrichment Opportunities" will continue to be 
forthcoming — and be well publicized in *he schools. 

My next suggestions will deal with materials production. 
Those students who were formerly in programs designated as M four-year" 
were s often poorly served by inadequate patchwork N programs , frequently 
based on obsolete textbooks and inadequate materials, or watered-down 
versions of programs for the more advanced streams. It now becomes- 
urgent that we attend to the basic-level programs for core French 
students. To that end, the ministry's Learning Materials Development 

Plan should give priority to the development of materials for these 

* ■ \ 
programs. 

\ • _ 

On the topic o v f materials production also, classroom teachers 
are now searching their textbooks for exercises and activities suitable 
for skill-getting and skill-using in the new context, of communicative 
teaching. It would seem opportune to promote and sponsor" the pro- 
duction of such materials, at least until new textbooks are designed or 




old ones retailored to meet the a\n of the 1980 ministry guideline.' In 

the same vein, collections of suitable authentic material s (media 

..... ' \ 

reports, tapes, etc.) should be ertcouraged for use in communicative 
teaching/ \ * 

. / ■ - - \ ' " ■ . 

Next I -~wrTl deal with pure research. Current studies in 

error analysis and levels of interlanguage\are not always relevant to 

\ ** 

the needs of co-qrdinators and classroom teachers in core French and 
immersi on programs , especial ly at ^ the elementary — 1 evel_ oLFrejjch 
instruction. The sponsorship of relevant research projects over the 
next five years would be , invaluable for the preoicting of errors and 
the handling of corrective measures as our young wiglophone students 
proceed towards a native-like linguistic performance. 

With regard to experimental research, although OAJP is now 
well in place," thtere is a defirtite dearth of assessment instruments j 
suitable for the testing of integrative language performance at the 
senior secondary school level. The ministry might consider, as a 
project, a sequel to 0AIP, oriented to school-leaving J students at the 
general level .(whose French- language instruction has probably reached, 
an end), before they enter the marketplace. 

The v following observations will deaf , with teacher 0 , 
preparation., The new policy of French- for-everyone entails diversified 
teaching approaches: basic, general, and advanced levels; core, 
extended, immersion, cind secondary school bilingual programs. 
Faculties of education must address these demands Jthat are being made 
by school boards. Candidates to. the concentration French (pre-service) 
and to the FSL ,1 and 2 certificates must come to their professional 
year(s) with a proficiency in French that. al lows them flexibility of 
operation in the (aggressive!) hiring market. The implication that 
university credits alone assure readiness for a teaching career is a 
false ^one. It is becoming urgent that an admission test. be recognized 
and accepted for the assessment of the linguistic competence of ^the 
candidate. It would be more satisfactory if such a test were pro- 
vincially oriented, albeit administered by each faculty of education to 
each candidate entering FSL 1 and 2. 



Because the teaching duties of the future second-language 
teacher, especially in core French programs, ^ would be greatly alle- 
viated by the presence of monitors, the training sessions of these 
monitors might now require a more organized, more formal, and more 
% in-depth preparation. Such courses could be mounted at faculties of 
education, with the "assistance of experienced ministry personnel. The 
qualifications for monitoring should not preclude the older, non- 
teaching native speakers from the community with verified language 
skills. 

- * 

Similarly, the coming need for assessing - communication ski -VI s 
in French at the secondary schg^l^level calls for interviewers properly 
trained for duties that resemble those af / psychometricians (sei? 
Savighon and Clark on testing communicative skills). Under the gui- 
dance of the ministry, and possibly with input from outside agencies, 
such personnel might be identified by board administrators and trained 
(short courses, workshops) for these new school-wide assessment 
sessions. ' . 

^Without further , suggest we now he,ar' fro™ my con- 

frere, Professor Calve. 
• % 
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As far as the efficiency of the different programs is concerned, 
it is very difficult to provide categorical answers, since ^ost results 
are* in relative terns: X did better than V and as *el! as Z» or X 
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obtained better results on a prof iciency .test after N hours of instruc- 
tion. Thus, we cannot really tell what the students can actually do in 
the language, what tasks they could accomplish properly. 

Likewise^ it is difficult,- from Dr. Morrison's stutfrie^ to see if 
early .immersion is really more efficient than late immersion, since her 
tvfo groups did not have the same amount of time at task. 

Also, as Dr. Morrison -pointed out, a later, more intensive core 

program seems to give better results than a "£hinner n program spread 

over a longer period. However, here again it is hard to draw a clear 

conclusion, since in the later, more intensive program, subject-matter 

% 

teaching was also included. 

In the i same vein, it would be very interesting to know if, for 
instance, in immersion it is really the language's being taught in a^ 
"functional" setting that gives it the advantage over the core pro- 
grams, or if it is not rather the thousands of hours , of exposure to * 
the language that makes the ' difference (plus the higher I§S, the 
greater motivation). Can we really say that "immersion is acquisition" 
and "core is learning" and conclude from there that only' immersion can 
be successful (if we accept Krashen's hypothesis concerning acquisition 
vs. learning)? " From Dr. Morrison's studies, it seems that time is 
really a major (if not the major) variable in learning a language. In 
any case, it is probably only in the content of immersion or extended- 
core programs that students can log enough hours of French instruction 
to attain a "working" knowledge of the language., .Still, I believe that 
core programs are viable, and, at -the end of this presentation, I will 
offer some' suggestions as to how to improve their efficiency. 

Be'fpre that, however, I would like to say a few words about Dr. 
Tnites's presentation. ' His research consisted of studying learning 
disabilities and predicting success in Primary French immersion. The 
main point that emerged from his presentation was that it is possible, 
with, the help of a "predictor-of-success test battery" , to find with 
very good accuracy those children who; because of a specific type of 
maturations! lag, should not go into immersion programs before the age 
of nin§ or ten. Through edr1y identification of these children (who 
are otherwise perfectly "normal!') , we can avoid what would become for 



them a frustrating experience and the ensuing negative attitude towards 
learning French.. In my opinion, this battery of tests, which Dr. 
Trites says can easily and at low cost be made available to school 
boards, should become, if further validated, standard procedure in 
pretesting early-immersion candidates. According to the author, these 
tests are much more dependable than parents' and teachers' opinions as 
predictors of success , although he admits that, after having known a 
class for one year in K-4,a teacher can predict with relative accuracy 
which children should further succeed in the program. 

Dr. Trite, further pointed out that children who dropped out of 
early immersion because of this.maturational lag should do well in late 
immersion, but that this hypothesis has not been tested. He also 
mentioned that most kids he tested were well above average in intelli- 
gence and socio-economic standing, that children in immersion classes 
tend to be poor spellers (in both French and English), although the 
drop-outs from immersion do as well as others in English, and that more 
research is needed to find out what happens to those students whose 
maturations! lag does not resolve itself after age nine or ten. 

In the rest of my presentation I would like to raise some of the 
questions which I feel are in urgent need of attentipn, first in 
immersion and then in core programs. 

Up to now; the research accomplished on immersion has gone to a 
considerable depth but in a relatively narrow range of factors. In the 
history' of core programs, most of the researchers 1 attention has been 
aimed at the structure of language and at teaching methodology. In the 
short history of immersion, it is the student who has been the focus of 
attention, a situation which is perfectly understandable, considering 
the risks involved in such a venture. It is now time, however, to turn 
to the other variables involved in this type of program, where much 
pedagogical and administrative catching-up has to be done. Here are 
some of the questions: 

How is an immersion program 'put together? What are its dis- 
tinctive features in terms of organization and content? None of. 
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the- research reports ^mentions what is actually going on in im 
mersion Schools and classes, except -that Freach is the language of 
instruction. m . % 

How do we train teachers for immersion? Should future teachers of 
immersion classes follow a distinct program? 

What methodology is most efficient for subject-matter teaching in 
immersion classes? What should be taught in the French class in 
immersion schools? 

What linguistic competence should be expected at the end of each 
school year and for each of the four skills in immersion programs? 
Are we aiming for the minimal communicative skill in speech and 
writing, or should we expect the students to have near-native-like 
proficiency i n terms of styl istic , orthographic, and rhetorical 
skills? 

What is the intrinsic educational value of immersion? Are we 
aiming strictly at a practical knowledge of the language? What 
about knowledge about the language and the culture? What system 
of values should accompany such a program? How can we encourage 
and promote moir^ contatts between immersion students and French 
native speakers? Will we end up, in Canada, with the same two 
solitudes, with the only difference being that they will be 
bilingual? 

Who should have access to immersion in Ontario? All and only 
those who want it? 

What happens to former immersion students once they reach the 
university, the job* market? -What use ^lo they make of their second 
language? Do they feel competent to use it? What kind of con- 
tacts, of professional relationships, do they entertain with the 
French population? What are their attitudes towards their former 
education, towards the culture? 

\ " ' 
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Most of these Questions reflect an urgent «need for ministerial 
guidelines in terms of objectives, content, and strategies for im- 
mersion programs. Up to now these have been left to individual school 
boards, and even individual schools. The same goes for teaching 
materials, which,, although excel lent in many cases, vary widely from 
one school board to another. Finally, /to avoid further reinventing of 
the wheel, from one province to the other, it would seem appropriate to 
establish better interproyincial collaboration in develQping those 
guidelines and, of course, in determining ''the research priorities. 

* " 

I would now like to say a few words about core programs where, in 
contrast to immersion where French is learned more or less inciden- 
tally, we are still facing the question r "How can we teach a second 
language?". 

First, I would like to make a rinse en garde about too fast a jump 
onto the communicative bandwagon. In their excellent document 
Communicative Approaches to Second Language! Teaching and Testing , 
Canale and Swain (1979) suggest' that we move" from a grammatical to a 
communicative syllabus. Their theoretical justification is sound. But 
where are the data on which to build such a sylOabus? Much of what has 
been done in the development of notional-functional Materials has been 
aimed at adult populations with well-defined needs and uses for the 
second language. What are the 'communicative needs in French of a 
student in Thunder Bay? But, more importantly, where can we firfd this 
communicative grammar? It takes much more than a > f ew examples of 
discourse strategies and social inguistic ruleS to replace a grammatical 
progression in the establishment of a ten-year program. 

We must also keep in mind the preparation of teachers for such 
programs. Many are just getting used to the oral approach, to using 
grammar as a tool rather than as a goal in itself, to seeing language 
as something else than- a body of knowledge. Telling them that a 
grammatically based curricul urn (not to be confused with a course on 
grammar) is no longer appropriate and offering them no alternative 
programs may only add to the confusion- 
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For the moment, I would suggest that we develop ways to graft onto 
the existing curriculum a communicative component' consisting mostly of 
classroom activities where the conditions for communication are present 
and where we exploit the students 1 interests rather than their presumed 
needs for the second language. Concrete suggestions are offered below. 
In the meantime, research should concentrate on finding ways of recon- 
ciling a grammatical and a communicative progression, and in producing 
data on which a complete new program can be based. 

In the short term, how can de improve the core programs, assuming 
as we must that such programs are here to stay and that they should not* 
be considered as the poor relatives of French education? My first 
suggestion would be that, wherever possible, we teach another subject 
than French in French. This is the best communicative experience that 
students can get within the school itself. Krashen's experience at the 
University of Ottawa was very convincing in that respect. 

Another priority is teacher training. I am convinced that the 
efficiency of core programs can be immensely improved if teachers are 
better prepared. Wha& is actually going on in many French classes is 
surprisingly close to what has long been associated with "traditional' 1 
approaches (Calve 1983). 

The improvement of teaching materials should also La given pri- 
ority. Too often, French programs have been defined in terms of the 
available commercial methods rather than in terms of pre-established 
guidelines. Still, much can be done to improve the existing material 
by the i nt reduction of new techniques based on recently developed 
approaches like total physical response, silent way, natural approach, 
humanistic approach. The systematic use of games in the FSL class can 
also help in artificially creatirlg the conditions for real communi- 
cation and in improving considerably the students' interest and 
motivation. The question, "What do students like to do in French?" can 
thus replace the question "What are the students 1 actual needs for 
French?". 

Research should also concentrate on finding out the vocabulary 
themes and the type^jrf^au then tic materials that would be of interest to 
different groups of students. 



The total number of hours devoted to French in the core programs 
should be increased to at least 1200 hours, as suggested in the Gi 1 1 in 
report. 

Finally, the efficiency of basic, simple classroom management 
could be vastly improved. It is appalling to see how much time is lost 
in non-productive activities in a great number of classes. How can a 
student learn to speak when he/she is allowed twenty seconds per 
forty-minute period (an average based on my own observation), saying 
things he/she does not really want to say to someone who already knows 
exactly what he/she is going to say? Simple individualization tech- 
niques, team work, etc., can easily be implemented to make core classes 
much more effective. Increasing the total number of hours in core 
French will serve little if we do not make better use of that time. 

s 

Considerable time, effort, and money have been spent, and well 
spent, on studying experimentally thfe affective and cognitive aspects 
of immersion programs. It is now time to apply the same rigorous 
approach to the study of the- administrative and pedagogical factors 
involved, not only in immersion,- but al«so in extended and core 
programs. 
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